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Caper 1 





The Bitter Wood 


His biggest mistake was sending Ellen back to the mountain Ry Robert Gold 


L uther set the rifle against a tree and wiped the 
sweat from his face and neck. The morning sun 
was higher over the mountain now. He had been three 
hours climbing the slopes up from the valley. He rested 
standing, thinking how he had never liked the moun¬ 
tain, even when he had come to Ellen’s place. 

He slung the gun under his arm and started up the 
path. The dry grass bristled beneath his heavy boots. 
There was no smell to the woods. He had noticed that 
early. The trees sat quietly in the still air and there 
yras no smell to the moss. Like his heart, the earth was 
dry and burning. 

He’d kill Ben sure this morning, he thought, and he 
put his long legs steadily along the trail. 

He had made mistakes. The thought came to Luther 
that the biggest mistake was in sending Ellen back to 
the mountain, back to her father’s place. But the moun¬ 
tain had seemed safer than the town when a girl was 
young and pretty and waiting for her marriage . . . 

Ben, Ben—he drove the name into the soil with each 
hard step. He’d kill Ben sure this morning. 

Luther was big, lean, young. His hand held steady 
but sweated against the gunstock. He came in rage but 
not blindly. He had in mind how different a thing this 
was for him. He had hunted cats and taken bear. But 
now he had a man in mind, and he knew it was very 
much a different thing. 

The woods were dry and there was no life smell to 
them. The sun sank hot between the foliage, and 
Luther’s shirt was plastered to his back. He thought 
how word might have gone before him from the valley. 
Ben might know he was coming. Ben might be stomach 
flat on the heights, looking down on him through gun- 
sights. . . . 

Luther’s chest muscles contracted, held tightly to his 
ribs. He went up swiftly, steadily as before, but now 
he scanned the forest ridges above him, watching for 
the glare of sunlight on gun metal. 


The farmhouse sat in silence, without chimney 
smoke, without sound or movement. Luther came slowly 
into the clearing, his hands hard on the rifle. 

Harsh and pitiful in the stillness, a hoarse croak 
erupted from the hen shack. The stocky, bearded moun¬ 
tain man came outside holding the legs of the slaugh¬ 
tered fowl. He saw Luther, stopped, and shook his head. 

“Ellen’s not here—” 

“I’m looking for Ben, Hyas,” Luther said. 

The farmer shook his head again, his eyes holding to 
the rifle. 

“Ben’s not here.” 

Luther turned. “Don’t be a fool—” Hyas called. 

“I hear Ben’s thinking of a wedding,” Luther said 
slowly. “I’m thinking more about a funeral . . .” 

“A girl’s got leave to change her mind,” Hyas said. 
“A man’s got leave to see unmarried women—” 

“Not a woman who’s claimed,” Luther said flatly. 
“Not a woman who’s claimed to me.” 

The rooster was dripping by Hyas’ shoes. It’ll be 
Ben’s blood soon, Luther thought, and the impatient 
rage twisted inside him. 

Hyas was looking at his face, seeing what there was 
behind it. 

“Go on home, Luther,” Hyas said gently. “Sleep on 
it, think on it. You can’t think a straight piece today, 
Luther.” 

“Your woods are dry, Hyas,” Luther slung his gun. 
“There’s no smell to them—” 

“It’s your heart—” Hyas called after him, standing 
with his cut rooster and calling after him, “it’s your 
heart that’s dry and bitter and chokes the smell. . . .” 

Luther came to the fork in the trail and turned to¬ 
ward the Holden place. He took care now, stopped 
often, listening for steps in the brittle grass. He left the 
path and came up to the Holden house from the woods. 
He studied Ben’s house a long time before he left the 
forest edge. (Continued on the following page) 
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In case you haven’t guessed, the numbers 
above do not refer to U. S. highways— 
unless they happen to be highways that 
lead to Las Vegas. In that case, follow them 
and you’ll then be able to see one of the 
bright new stars at the Dunes Hotel. She’s 
Yashi Muneko, Japanese beauty queen (a 
40-24-37 beauty) of Minsky’s Follies In¬ 
ternational. Though this is her first appear¬ 
ance on the Mainland, Yashi has appeared 
in Hawaii; has modeled in Japan; and was 
Miss Tokyo in a 1957 beauty contest. She 
is enjoying her stay in the United States, 
but she wants to return to Japan someday 
to marry. In the meantime? “Well,” she 
says, “if a motion picture company would 
offer me a job, I would consider it . . 









‘Who’d ever have thought that my running a red light would lead to this?” 







The Bitter Wood (Continued fro 
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His train was due in two hours. They 
had had those two hours and walked 
aimlessly up and down the boards of 
the small station. He had been en¬ 
thusiastic. 

“You’ll see,” he said eagerly. “There’s 
so much to learn—there’s proper ro¬ 
tation, irrigation, new seeding, new 
machinery. I’ll be able to double the 
yield—Ellen, it will mean so much to 


be back today, Ben—go get your gu: 

Ben picked up his axe, went slov 
up the path. 

It was a faint trail that Luther tc 
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They walked on the creaking boards 
in the midday sun and somewhere a 
train was pounding toward their valley. 

“You don’t mind?” He said it because, 
even after all they had talked, he felt 
her doubt. “You won’t mind going back 

“I won’t mind,” she said. 

“It will be better—safer,” he said 
angrily. “Two years is a long time . . .” 

“Yes,” Ellen said. 

“If I have the money I’ll be home in 
the winter.” 
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k with lonelines: 
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Ellen came up through the 
the sun ran rippled shadows over tl 
familiar braided hair, shimmered c 


She 


caught h 
e smiled a 


“Of course, Luther, 
him. “I’ll stay with Daddy and I’ll be 
a farm girl again. I’ll hide from men 
on the mountain. I won’t be happy but 
I’ll wait for you on the mountain—” 
j was laughing 


theV 


They held e 
n boards, and hi 




held. There w 
face he had drawn close 
He put his hands down. 
“Ben sent you,” he said bi 

She shook her head, her 


He laughed harshly. 
“Yes,” she persisted, “h 




He lay back against the boulders 
and looked to the valley spread in the 
depth, at the hills beyond the valley. 
It was a strange thing for him to be 
sitting on the flat alone, to be looking 
at the valley alone. It was a thing he 
hadn’t done before. She had been be¬ 
side him before—Ellen shading the 


w he begged without s 


1 them. It- might \ 


teps, grasped her within 
: of his big hands. But 
response from the flesh he 


back, there was nothing left to be got¬ 
ten back. He had been irrevocably 
cheated. He looked at the free, half- 
hidden swell of her breasts and felt 
the hatred surge inside him until it 
s.e passion through his blood. 


“I will not give you up untouched—” 

Ellen pulled away from him, but he 
held and followed. 

“No, Luther—no . . she whispered 


The sun beat down on the thicket, 
dried out the time images until they 
faded: in the heat. The rifle barrel was 
hot in his hand. A crow cawed from 
a high perch, and Ben was coming. 

He saw Ben working up the trail. 
Axe on shoulder, quiet Ben coming up 
the path. A hundred yards—Luther 
bent to his sights, waited while Ben 
passed abeam of him. The sight cen¬ 
tered on the dark shirted back. His 
finger came gently back to the trigger. 

t that way. He’d kill Ben, but it 


n him, he realized how she 1 


vouldn’t be w 


bullet 




sked her. “For what was the planning, 




: waiting, Luther, 
that brought us i 
‘I didn’t ask to coi 


It wouldn’t 
knowing his death. 

He pulled his trigger. The shot 
slammed in the silence of the mountain. 
The axehead kicked from Ben’s shoul¬ 
der. Ben stood stone still, knowing the 
next one would be close behind the 
first, knowing he was in gunsights and 
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looked at her close, 
in it a multitude of 
ng these was pity. He 
to the softness of her 
shoulders shaking. 
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“To Ben?” 

“What did I know of Ben?” she 
smiled without laughter. “It was an 
accidental thing—” 

“But, how-how? ” he demanded. 
“I’ve asked myself a thousand times, 

other?” 

“I don’t know—” she hesitated, “per¬ 
haps, at first, because he was gentle and 


“Ah, Luther,” she whispered, “that 
vas not the way it was supposed to 
>e . . . the way we thought it. That 
vas not the way, was it, Luther?” 

He ran down the feverish mountain, 
le ran with the wind hot to his face, 
vith the gunstock hot in his hand. 
He came to the fork, the Holden place 


hrough here—” Luther pushed 











PARTY BOAT 

pLMO SPRAWLED on a bench in Casey Square, one arm 
•-* hung loosely over the side of the bench, his ab¬ 
domen distended with the beer of many boilermakers. 
He knew vaguely that he was on the verge of passing 
mt. Traffic on Rotterdam and Broadway hummed, and 
:he sound clung faintly to his fleeing consciousness. He 
lad done it early tonight. 

A failure on his job, he had needed to find some other 
way to prove to himself that he was a man, and he had 
ihosen to do it by demonstrating his capacity to guzzle 
jeer. But that was not enough. Even in his alcoholic 
laze he knew he had failed again. Maybe he ought to 
ind a woman tonight to prove his manhood. Then may- 
ie he ought to start on a job-hunt again. His money 
vouldn’t last much longer. A woman ... if he wasn’t 
oo damn drunk to . . 

Suddenly that was what he wanted more than any- 
hing else—a woman. It was what he had been wanting 
md needing a long time. He would. ... He tried to get 
ip. His hand slipped, and he fell back onto the bench, 
leadweight heavy, face downward, his well-made, 
ilightly-built body sprawling. His thick black hair hung 
noist over his forehead reflecting glints of light from 
he street lamp. His head swam. But he would ... or 


an t seen everything By Belmas W'. Abbott 

leather belt, up a tweed jacket to a fat face that 
was florid and hard under a gray felt hat. 

“Get up,” the florid face said. 

He rose slowly amid a harshening hum of the Rotter¬ 
dam-Broadway traffic that now seemed to thrum in¬ 
stead of hum. He clung to the back of the bench. The 
frankfurter fingers tugged at his arm. 

“I’m taking you in. Get moving. Over there to that 
car.” The man pointed to an unmarked black car at 
the curb. 

“Wha-th-hell’s-this?” Elmo asked. 

The frankfurter fingers jerked a small leather case 
from an inside coat pocket and opened it for a quick 
moment on some sort of shiny badge. At the same in¬ 
stant Elmo glimpsed a black leather holster under the 
big man’s fat left arm. 

Elmo staggered to the curb and got into the front 


“Elmo Lewis.” He must try to be sober—ac 
for this plain-clothes cop. His head bobbed, 
jerked it up, 

“Where do you live?” 

“Seventy-Fourth. Near . . . near Riverside.” 
“You want to spend the night in jail?” 









YOU THINK THIS IS NUDE ? 






Las Vegas show girl Sunny Small, shown in the color photdgraph on the previous page, is putting up a beauti¬ 
ful—but phony—front. She’s wearing an invention called a “Treasure Chest,” a sensational idea of choreographer 
Barry Ashton. Ashton recently found himself in the middle of a controversy over how much nudity should be 
shown in a new show at Las Vegas’ Flamingo. “Treasure Chest” is his solution to the problem. The life-like 
molds themselves were made by Rene Zendyar, an artist. His work is so good, says Ashton, that “even to the 
naked eye you can’t tell if she is ... or isn’t . . .” Once Ashton had the Treasure Chests he asked Hollywood de¬ 
signer Lloyd Lamber to work out some costumes for the show, using the false fronts as the main theme. 
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What happened, of course, is that the whole 
town flocked to the Flamingo to see the non¬ 
nude chorus line that looked more nude than 
any of the other chorus lines in town. The 
show’s amazing finale comes when the girls 
with perfect busts reveal their secret. Ashton’s 
idea has been so successful that he’s formed the 
Bar Ash Corporation to market his invention. 
On the right, Ashton and Zendyar introduce 
Sunny Small to the Treasure Chest which now 
shares closet space (below) with her other 
costumes. This Flamingo show is Sunny’s second 
appearance in Las Vegas. She made her night 
club debut in the resort town a few years ago 
at the El Rancho Vegas, followed by some movie 
work in Hollywood. Naturally enough, she has 
the kind of show-girl figure that needs no phony 
fronts. Well, look at Sunny in the bathtub— 
below, right. The hair, of course, is phony; 
Sunny’s wearing a black wig. And the rest? 
Guess again! It’s her Flamingo Treasure Chest. 
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The damnedest things happen to a man-of-the-world with a whirlybird by Ban Stewart 


E very time I read a headline proclaiming another jet 
plane speed record I look at my whirlybird and get 
a smug smile on my face. Those pilots in the “hard 
hats” don’t know what they are missing. And when I 
say that the helicopter opens many rare and exciting 
sights to a fellow, I'm not just talking about Mother 
Nature’s wonders. Adventure? A whirlybird opens vistas 
to the man-of-the-world that a solid-gold Jaguar or 
Mercedes Benz can’t touch. I discovered this added 
quality of pleasure incorporated in the plane by acci¬ 
dent the summer day I was flying over Sewickley, a 
swank residential district just north of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. It was three o’clock in the afternoon of 
a sweltering hot day and each swimming pool I passed 
over as I lazied towards the heliport at the Golden 
Triangle made me hotter. I was about 500 feet high 
breezing along and tending to my own business when 
I suddenly spotted a large house in an isolated valley 
about five miles out of Sewickley. A high wooden fence 
completely surrounded the entire estate and leading 
off the patio was a large swimming pool that caught 
my eye because the water appeared bright red. “This 
I have to look at,” I muttered as I eased back on the 
throttle and pitch stick. 

I buzzed in low over the pool and was nearly directly 
over it -when I noticed the girl sitting in a beach chair 
next to the water. That one view nearly cost me a 
$30,000 helicopter. She was sunbathing and to put it 
tactfully there weren’t going to be any portions of her 
body untouched by Old Sol. A white terry-cloth robe 
was lying beside her chair but she made no move to 
get it. She just waved gaily. 

It was several seconds before I realized that she 
wanted me to come down. At first I was skeptical, not 
quite certain whether I should risk encountering an 
irate husband or not but a swimming pool filled with 
red water and a nude damsel waving an invitation were 
too much for my curiosity. Against my better judgement 
I set the whirlybird down on the driveway near the 
house and shut it down. 

“Over here.” 



Three drinks later and we were both sunbathing 
sans robe and flying suit. And when I took off in the 
whirlybird at noon—the following day—I knew more 
about redheads than a Kinsey researcher. 

Helicopters aren’t pretty. They look homemade and 
a little prehistoric. They fly like a big,, ungainly bird, 
without grace or style, but they sure are handy to have 
around. I have flown every type of plane from light 
planes to Air Force supersonic jet fighters but give me 
a gyrating angel anytime. I first was impressed by their 
unique possibilities while flying an H-5 Sikorsky during 
the Korean fighting. Picking jet pilots out of the Sea 
of Japan or off some crag in Northern Korea far be¬ 
hind enemy lines proved to me their versatility. After 
the truce I did everything with a whirlybird except 
marry one. Blew frost from long distance telephone 
lines, dusted crops, rounded up cattle on a Texas ranch, 
fought forest fires and many other unusual jobs. 

Then, after several years of ups and downs, I was 
hired by a Pittsburgh manufacturer to transport cargo 
and personnel between the home plant and other units 
scattered throughout Pennsylvania and New York. The 
company also had a DC-3 transport and its pilot really 
gave me the needle at first: “Sure, Dan. You handle 
the little hops around here. I’ll take care of the man- 




size flights down to Texas and over to California.” 

He had me doubtful until things began to hum and 
then the only tune he hummed was the blues. Sure he 
would take the president or vice-president or some 
other top official across the country for a week or so. 
They were the only one that took such long trips. Me? 
I had to take the secretaries and part-time office girls 
to the nearby plants. On these flights I learned the true 
worth of the whirlybird. Marie (I don’t dare call, her 
by her real name) was a brilliant office manager in 
charge of the home office in Pittsburgh. She was just 
as beautiful as she was brilliant, too. Every Wednesday 
I took her from Pittsburgh to Franklin where she 
would check the accounts of the factory located there. 
Sometimes we came back that evening. Other times 
she had so much work to do that we wouldn’t fly back 
to Pittsburgh until sometime Thursday. She was an en¬ 
trancing female with swaying hips and firm breasts 
that belied the cold exterior she always exhibited to 
me. Since I enjoyed my work I decided to play it real 
quiet-like and look for my pleasures elsewhere. 

On the last Wednesday in August I flew Marie to 
Franklin as usual and spent the day flirting with the 
office girls. I had the blonde comptometer operator 
lined up for the night when Marie killed the plan by 
announcing she was finished and we could return to 
Pittsburgh. I kissed the blonde and patted the comp¬ 
tometer—or vice versa, I forget—and went out to the 
S-55 and wound it up. 

“Did I ruin something for you?” Marie asked after 
we were airborne. 

I grinned and did some fast thinking. I wasn’t quite 
certain what she meant. “My job is to take you where 
you want to go,” I answered warily. 

“You might be surprised where I’d like to go.” 

I glanced at her and the old feeling returned. Marie 
had the same glint in her eyes that had been in the 
eyes of the comptometer operator. “Such as?” 

She shrugged. “What difference does it make? Some¬ 
body would see us regardless of what airport we used 
and L.B. would get a full report if I didn’t go straight 
to the office.” 

I shook my head. “You’re not in an airliner now,” I 
said softly. “1 can land this whirlybird anyplace. Even 
behind that new motel on Route 322.” 

Marie blushed and I could see she was thinking of 
other things besides IBM machines and punched cards. 
“You’ll have to show me,” she said. 

I showed her all right. Ten minutes after we parked 
the helicopter behind the motel and registered at the 
desk I was showing her things that the expensive elec¬ 
tronic computer in the home office will never find an 
answer for—and without a worry on my mind. When 
the motel manager had asked for my license number 
I looked blank. 

“What state?” he asked. 

“Any state.” 

He looked at me as though I were crazy. “Come now, 
mister, let’s quit joking.” 

I took him by the arm and led him over to the win¬ 
dow. “We came in that.” 

He looked at the helicopter and grinned. “You had 
me fooled for a minute.” 

When Marie and I left the following morning after a 
memorable night the value of that S-55 was double 
what it had been the previous day. That girl could work 
with figures in more ways than one. In any other plane 
I would’ve been limited to landing at an airstrip but 
not with the gyrating angel. Anyplace, anytime with it. 

Betty, a 36-24-36 dream with black hair and milky- 


white skin liked excitement more than any female I 
have ever known. You know the type: athletic-minded, 
though built like a Southern belle more suited to mint 
juleps, soft music and lacy gowns. Fast sport cars, pow¬ 
erful speedboats, danger-filled ski runs—these seemed 
to give her the thrills she needed from life. From the 
moment I was first introduced to her at the Aero Club 
spring dance I tried every way possible to show her 
there were other pursuits just as thrilling and it wasn’t 
even necessary to leave the apartment to experience 
them. But I never got off the ground as far as she was 
concerned. Early that summer an airline-captain friend 
of mine and myself bought a Bell 47H ’copter for our 
personal use. It was shortly afterwards that I had an 
idea how to get better acquainted with Betty. I phoned 
her early one July morning. “Betty? This is Dan. How 
would you like to go up to Presque Isle for the day? 
We could do a little water skiing.” 

“I don’t think so, Dan. I don’t get much kick out of 

“Even if I towed you with my whirlybird?” 

That did it. “You think you could?” She sounded 
excited. 

“Sure. Want to try it?” 

“I’ll be ready in half an hour.” 

We flew up to Lake Erie late that morning and I 
sat the 47H down on a secluded beach just north of 
Erie. To all intents my only interest was her having an 
enjoyable afternoon on the water so I tied the tow line 
to the helicopter, gave her a short briefing on what to 
do and what not to do, and away we went. It worked 
out fine for her although it was damn tiring for me. 
All that afternoon I towed her up and down Lake Erie 
and she had the time of her life. At six thirty when 
we called it quits, she was practically bubbling with 
excitement. As soon as I stepped from the plane she 
ran up to me, threw her arms around my neck and 
kissed me hard. “Dan, you’re a darling. I’ve never had 
such a thrilling afternoon.” Her enthusiasm knew no 
bounds and when I held her close I could feel her body 
literally seething with hard-to-suppress emotion. Then 
I knew I was in. As some women need soft music or 
champagne to awaken their desire Betty needed physi¬ 
cal excitement to get her started. After that it was 
easy. Five minutes after it was dark she slipped out of 
her Bikini and we spent the night on the beach beside 
the helicopter. The weather was warm but that partic¬ 
ular strip of sand was scorching hot that July night. 

The strangest experience I ever had resulted from a 
flight in the 47H. I had met Susan at a beach party and 
later had taken her to the Copa for an evening of fun. 
When I left her apartment that night she said, “I’d 
like to have you spend a week-end in the country with 

I must have looked startled because she blushed and 
quickly added, “Not by ourselves, silly. With friends at 
the lodge.” 

"Valley Lodge a few miles north of Phillipsburg. I 
often take the train over on Friday and come back 
Sunday night. It’s great fun.” 

Since I’m always willing to try anything once, her 
invitation seemed loaded with opportunity and I agreed 
to go the next week-end. Early Saturday morning we 
took off from the downtown heliport in Pittsburgh and 
headed east. I kept wondering what the lodge would 
be like since I had never heard of a popular resort by 
that name. But if Susan travelled this far by train to 
spend a couple of days I decided it must be worth it. 

(Continued on the following page) 






















A Glimpse of Hell (Continued from page 24) 


flames he sprinkled curry powder and 
flower petals causing a pungent smog 
to arise in diaphanous swirls about 
the feet of the passive deities. Abrupt¬ 
ly he straightened, again with the gy¬ 
rating pan of fire, although this time 
he clanked the bell with such vigor 
as to scatter the nebulae and stir the 
sari wrapped around the prime Mari- 
ammam. At first, I thought she had 

the bell that seemed about to shatter 
my very bones. Before I could effect a 
withdrawal, the priest threw himself 
face down, with his head and shoulders 
indoors while the lanky torso and 
limbs reached into the more commodi¬ 
ous confines of nature. Wailing and 
kissing the earthen floor, he pushed 
himself backwards just in time to avoid 
complete asphyxiation. 

The Indian firewalking ceremony is 
performed by the Hindus as penance 
for sinners, the infirm and those 
stricken by physical debility. The fire- 
walkers go through a rigid ten days 
of fasting and other strict privations 
to induce a state of Shakti, a special 
religious power, enabling the recipients 
to withstand the fire pit thus purging 
them of the evils they carry for those 
less able. To enlist the aid of nature 
this ceremony must be done during 
the full of the moon. This particular 
group of devout Hindus consisted of a 
skinny plumber, a handsome kitchen 
helper, a scar-faced bartender, a timid 
clerk, a nervous accountant, an an¬ 
cient housewife, a wiry salesman, an 
intelligent dressmaker, a strong fire¬ 
man in the boiler room of a hospital, 
and a reticent Sergeant from the famed 
Fijian police. 

They had not been idle while their 
colleague was busy blinding the pixi¬ 
lated sisters and incarcerating them 
with salads. They had been perform¬ 
ing a rugged native-style hoedown and 
switching themselves with branches of 
mango and neem. Their dancing had 
expanded until they now paraded 
around the perimeter of the roped en¬ 
closure, which included the temple and 
about fifty feet in front of it where the 
fire pit had been dug, preceded by 
three elders with homemade drums 
and one with two bagel-shaped in¬ 
struments. The dancers took a burn¬ 
ing camphor block in each hand (all 
other lights had been extinguished) 
and continued their emotional dance 
until all the blocks had sputtered out, 
leaving us in silent darkness. 

Presently lights were turned on out¬ 
side the pit end of the clearing in front 
of a shack about the size and shape 
of the Maha Devi Temple. A for¬ 
lorn blanket hung before the door 


like the skin of a tattered ghost and 
human shapes could be seen X-rayed 
from within. Old men jockeyed for 
position in the few small trees; younger 
men gathered in murmuring groups 
and boys formed a sitting semi-circle 
around the hut. Refreshments were 
being passed out like hot-dogs at a 
ball game, only this time they were 
sliced cucumber and banana sand¬ 
wiches; before I had redeemed my 
acumen I had disposed of mine at the 
periphery of the crowd. Since I had no 
great longing for more confections I 
made a hasty retreat behind the make¬ 
shift curtain to find, much to my sur¬ 
prise, that I was in a dressing room 
of sorts. Five men were hurriedly 
dressing and applying make-up for 
the play they were about to perform. 
Three were dressing in lavish male 
costumes; one elegantly bedecked as 
a woman and the fifth, the clown, wore 
only a string around his trousers with 
a few leaves on it; but they all had 
on white-faced makeup—a reversal of 
our oldtime minstrel shows. 

The comedy began with the trumpet¬ 
ing of a conch shell and the clatter of 
cymbals. The audience cheered as the 
players burst forth, leaping and spank¬ 
ing the seat of the buffoon with their 
wooden swords. With much interplay 
the performance proceeded along these 

A wealthy landowner died leaving 
his estate to four sons. Three of the 
brothers were crafty and wished to 
separate the fourth from his legacy. The 
fourth being overjoyed by his wind¬ 
fall felt he could now afford a wife. 
While he wooed the maiden of his 
choice, his brothers were systematically 
robbing him. Finally the girl consented 
and they were wed, only to discover 
that his brothers had taken all his 
property. When he pleaded with them 
they laughed at him and drove him 

A midnight chill swept over me, 
arousing a sudden need of shelter; or 
more exact, the desire for solitude. I 
hardly took notice of the forty tons of 
dogo wood being piled into the center 

truth,” but sought, instead, the isolation 
of the jungle path and the need of 
the tiring walk. As I cautiously pushed 
into the darkness ahead, I felt like the 
furtive clown stealing away into the 
night with my new treasure while still 
mourning the loss of another. 

The next morning the tropical sun 
burned the trail; a chill still mingled 
with the sweat that was washing my 
body involuntarily. Stimulated by anx¬ 
iety and the intense heat I became a 
heartbeat personified; the beat be¬ 


came the throbbing of drums and I 
knew I was meeting the entourage on 
its way to the Sacred River, some 
seven miles away. 

I listened to the staccato rhythm of 
the drums for some seconds before I 
saw the tall, proud Fijian policeman 

path for his wards.^ He was guardian 
cule or persecution from nonbelievers. 

bals, then the firewalkers, each carry¬ 
ing some of the appurtenances neces¬ 
sary for the ritual at the river; they 
were followed by a homogenous assem¬ 
blage of devotees; finally, bringing up 
the rear, walked a high priest, under 
a black umbrella held aloft by a young 
worshipper; all were barefoot. 

One could hardly say they seemed to 
be rushing although the whole group 
moved with such determination that I 
was obliged to run to keep well enough 

away evil spirits lent an air of unreal¬ 
ity and the parade began to resemble 
hordes of nightmares on review. 

When we reached the consecrated 
river an area was roped off for the 
firewalkers. A high priest cut the tall 
grass so they could pile their equip¬ 
ment on the ground, making a collec¬ 
tion of leaves, flowers, string, coconuts, 
lemons, sections of rope, metal tri¬ 
dents, steel wire, curry powder and a 
miscellany of brass plates and urns. 

With the completion of their portable 
altar, the firewalkers followed an old 
lady to a nearby tributary which had 
been sanctified for total immersion. 
The woman squatted at the river’s edge 
to scoop salt water in her cupped 
hands, first drinking, then washing her 
face, the others watching her com¬ 
placently. When she seemed satisfied 
that the water was untainted, she 
waded in until she was completely sub¬ 
strands of her long grey hair which 
floated to the surface like the tentacles 
of a dead octopus. She remained mo¬ 
tionless for some time, the figures 
around the edge as still as statues, 
then she burst out of the water like a 
conning tower, breaking the spell. The 
rest of them seemed greatly relieved 
as they entered the murky water one 

peared to be enjoying themselves for 
the first and last time during the whole 
divine services, splashing and playing 
like a bunch of kids. One of them put a 
burning camphor block to float on the 
surface of the muddy river until its life 
sputtered out. One by one as they 
walked slowly up the embankment, 
their happiness seemed to drain from 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Presenting for your looking 
pleasure: a Marlboro girl. 

But this is no free plug for a 
cigarette. The name of the 
looking pleasure featured 
on these four Caper pages is 
Beth Marlboro, and she 
has nothing to do with ciga¬ 
rettes. In fact, she doesn’t 
even smoke (and she dis¬ 
likes a man who does) ; odd, 
though, for a gal who’s the 
pride of a great tobacco- 
producing state. Born 
twenty-three years ago in 
the little town of Rocky- 
mount in Franklin County, 
Virginia, she says she has 
but one vice: showering far 
too much attention on her 
Mexican hairless dog, 
"Marlon.” "Man or beast,” 
she says, "it spoils ’em.” 

Strong words, suh, but said 
with a smile, by 

A MARLBORO GIRL 











I CAN certainly see why Mr. Hadley, my former boss, 
reacted the way he did, and although I was most 
unhappy to leave Hadley, Inc., I guess things have 
worked out pretty well. Still, there were two sides to 
the story and I think you will agree, when you hear the 
full story, that Mr. Hadley should have given more 

I suppose I had been pressing my attentions on the 
remarkably-developed Miss Armstrong for at least six 
months—with considerable lack of success. It was ru¬ 
mored around the office that Miss Armstrong was 
strictly top brass property; that her almost perfect fig¬ 
ure (she had the physical misfortune to possess two 
breasts unusual in size and dimension, but somewhat 
out of proportion to the rest of her body) had not been 
touched by anyone outside the narrow little circle of 
the company’s top executives; in other words, the three 
vice presidents of Hadley, Inc., and an occasional re¬ 
gional salesman in town for reassignment. Mr. Hadley, 
of course, never indulged. 

But, as I said, even these grantings of favors on the 
part of our Miss Armstrong were rumors; nothing so 
definite, anyway, as to stamp her out of bounds to the 
recently promoted Merchandising Manager—me. 

Over the months I had tried everything: the eager 
gosh - why - don’t - we - ride - up - the - ladder - of - 
success - together approach; the logical there - isn’t - 
any - reason - why - two - people - working - in - the 
- same - company - shouldn’t - be - friends approach; 
the indifferent any - time - you’re - ready - so - am - I 
approach; and others too subtle to describe. 

But somehow I just could not get started with Miss 
Armstrong. Then one day something entirely un¬ 
expected, but very pleasant, happened. 

It was about 10:15 and I was at the water cooler 
imbibing a Scotch and water (sans Scotch) when I felt 
something firm—but definitely soft—touch my shoulder. 
I reacted rather abruptly, thereby coming as close as 
I ever had to feeling one of the charms of the bosomy 
Miss Armstrong—who happened to be standing then at 
my side. 

“Er, uh, good morning, Dorothy—sorry,” I mumbled, 
wiping the water (I think it was water) from my chin 
and inviting her, with a gesture, to have a drink. “You 
shouldn’t creep up on a fellow like that; no telling what 
might happen.” 

“Maybe some day I’ll find out,” she purred, bending 
over to take a drink, while I held the water button 
with one hand and restrained the other. 

When she finished she straightened up (her chin was 
perfectly dry, wouldn’t you know) and said: “Well, it’s 
about time you asked me to have a drink. I thought you 

“What!” I almost yelled. “That’s a fine thing to say. 
I’ve asked you to have lunch, have cocktails, have din¬ 
ner, spend the evening, spend the night, spend the 
weekend, be my mistress, get married, bear my chil¬ 
dren, work in our garden, share a form 1040, be my in¬ 
surance beneficiary—and you say it’s about time I 
asked you for a drink! One more crack like that and 
I’m liable to start my campaign all over again.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” 

Odd, I thought, this crazy dame sounded like she 
wasn’t kidding. Something told me not to pick up the 
bait, but she just happened to decide that her blouse 
needed tucking in then, which necessitated a heavy in¬ 
take of air and a slight throwing out of her chest—and 
they came at me like two tremendous magnets. 

Backing away slightly, but unable to get out of the 


office 


magnetic field, I said, “Well, all right, let’s see if you’re 
kidding. How about tonight? Dinner?” 

“Oh, Johnnie, how sweet of you to ask me—a big 
executive like yourself. I’d love to.” 

Then suddenly a voice from down the hall yelled, 
“Dorothy, telephone,” and she headed in the voice’s 
direction. Over her shoulder, she said, “Sounds like 
real fun. Downstairs at five, O.K.?” 

“O.K.,” I said, loud enough for her to hear, 111 be 


Now what do you suppose prompted her sudden 
about-face, I thought as I returned to my office. It 
couldn’t be that my being made Merchandising Man¬ 
ager had anything to do with it. Well, maybe it did. 
Seems incredible, I thought, but any way she wapts to 
play the game is fine by me. If just being made a junior 
executive of Hadley, Inc., brought such a dish as Miss 
Armstrong around that fast, I could see I was going to 
like the business world. 

I was still dame-dreaming about what was in store 
for me when I became a vice president, when I real¬ 
ized it was lunch time. Passing up Bill Thompsons 
invitation to grab a bite to drink at Harry’s Bar and 
Grill, I decided I would go home and slick up a little 
for the evening. I could use a shave, a shower, and a 
clean shirt. After all, Miss Thompson had taken me 
somewhat by surprise. 

At the apartment I got the mail, then went up. I had 
a beer and sandwich and thumbed through the mail. 
The usual junk, except for a letter from mother. Good 
old Mother: a check and her traditional tiding, “Greet¬ 
ings on this your Natal Day.” So it was, I thought. But 
you’re as young as you feel, I always say, and right 
then I was feeling like a tiger—a young tiger. I finished 
the sandwich, fixed a cup of coffee and headed for the 
shower. 

I emerged a new man, bristling with denng-do. I 
started to comb my hair: “Brylcream, a little dab’ll do 
you, Brylcream, you look so debonair.” Pretty good 
voice, I thought. Miss Thompson is getting an all-around 


Back at the office, perfectly attired for the evening 
ahead, I began to get restless. According to the clock 
on the wall it was four p.m., but my hormones were 
beginning to act like it was five minutes to five. This is 
silly, I thought, I’m a big boy now. It’s just another 
date. But what a date! 

I settled down to read—for the third time—a report 
on our new Milwaukee distribution program. To this 
day, I don’t know whether our Milwaukee merehandis 
ing plan was a success or not, 

At last; five minutes to five. With studied casual¬ 
ness, I hastened to the men’s room, washed up, and 
then went back to my office for my coat and hat. Then 
calmly, as if the air raid warning had just sounded, I 
headed for the stairs. 

"You hop, Johnnie!” She was standing over by the 
eigaret machine. 

I strolled over, acting indifferent. You know the ap¬ 
proach: Lucky you caught me, I almost went off for¬ 
getting our date. Hah! 

“Where’ll it be first?” I asked. “How about going 
down to the club for a drink?” 

“Oh, that would be fun later,” Dorothy said, “but 



















**• . . and yet there’s something about them that appeals to me." 
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SPring Revival 


stirring, especially that one spring night By John D. Kee 


r so all the time 
’’ Nate Sasen was 
h, suggestive voice 
3t bring you a nice 
our cookie depart- 

no jelly roll,” Cathy 
ut with a purr that 
Mate’s warm-feeling 

•ou ain’t had one. 

omething that made 
omething that Julie, 


And both Cathy and Nate exploded 
in rich laughter that flowed through 
the dining room and into the parlor, 
curling around Julie. 

“You Nate, you,” Cathy panted be¬ 
tween laughs. “Your momma raised a 
devil.” 

Julie gave her nose a firm little dab 
and stepped swiftly toward the kitchen. 
She was determined to get that Nate 
Sasen out of her house before he had 
Cathy making a complete fool—or 
worse—of herself. 

“Hello, Miss Clay," Nate said, flash¬ 
ing her his sun-like grin, a smile that 


were so difficult to deal w 
seemed to get the best of yc 


was successful in stopping 
infantile giggling. And afte 
minutes, she heard Nate wh 
Chic Bales’ truck. When tl 
had died she went out across 
that ran the length of one si 
house and walked out onto t 
Her father didn’t turn wl 
came up to him. He was sitti 
favorite chair—a heavy oe 
years older than the rest of 














a child. She’d soon stop pouting. She 
had sulked the same way when she, 
Julie, had brought her that nice print 
from Birmingham to replace those 
gaudy magazine pictures Cathy had 
tacked on the walls of her cottage 
room. Julie had done so much to 
brighten Cathy’s cottage—a new cur¬ 
tain, a bit of lace for her dresser. So 
many things. 

Well, she’d be out of her bad humor 
by tomorrow. Julie felt certain of it 
when the victrola began playing in the 
little cottage. 

“Oh, he walks with me 
“And he talks with me 
“And he tells me I’m his own.” 

It was an old religious record she 
had given Cathy last Christmas along 
with the victrola. Cathy rarely played 
any of the others Julie had given her, 
preferring what she called her “happy 
time songs,” ones she’d bought on her 
own or been given by someone else. 
But for some reason she liked In The 
Garden. 


“You remember how we used to love 
that one, Papa?" 

Her father blinked his pale old eyes 
several times as if returning from sleep. 

“Oh. Oh, yes, the flower,” he finally 
said. “Fine, fine flower.” 

“I mean the song, Papa. Remember 
how Mr. Cameron could sing it—a long 


The old man smiled pleasantly. 
“Cameron? Oh, yes. Yes, indeed, 
Julie. Fine man, Cameron.” 

He didn’t remember, Julie could see. 
Since he had passed eighty, he seldom 
recalled anything but dreamy little 
periods in his childhood, 

But Julie could remember. 

“. . . and he tells me I’m his own.” 
How Matthew Cameron could sing 
that. The little church seemed to 
tremble when he held out his long 
powerful arms and let those rich bari¬ 
tone notes roll from his throat. Every¬ 
one, of course, knew that Matthew 
Cameron’s big voice—in a way, it re¬ 
minded her of Nate Sasen’s—was what 


had made the revival that spring the 
most successful one in many years. 
But as stirring as his songs in church, 

in the parlor with her playing for him 
on the old upright piano, or in his 
small convertible as they drove along 
country roads oh late afternoons—or, 

“He’s a big, baddaddy, 

“But I love the things he do . . 
Cathy had changed the record on 
her phonograph to one of those noisy, 
screaming jazz songs, and Julie pushed 
herself up from the swing with a sigh, 
“I'm going in and try to take a nap, 
Papa. I'll get a headache if I listen to 


those terrible records Cathy’s started 
playing.” 

He gave her a cheerful smile. He 
probably couldn’t even hear the vic¬ 
trola, Julie knew. And if he did, the 
sounds from it were ignored as simply 
more uninteresting noises of a World 
long grown strange to him. After 
smiling at his daughter, he turned his 
gaze back across the street and over 
the houses to the hills beyond the 


It was just past ten o’clock that night 
when Julie saw the shadow. 

Earlier, the phonograph had begun 
again soon after Cathy had finished 
the supper dishes, and after the first 
few records she had played nothing 
but her “happy time songs." 

Sitting in the parlor, Julie could 
hear the songs only faintly. Even so, 
the shrill fragments of music that did 
penetrate the house’s heavy old walls 
Were disturbing, and although she 
could find no clear explanation for it, 
she had a definite feeling that things 
were wrong. For the first time in many 
months, and for no apparent reason, she 
felt afraid—an ’ 


Her father had g 


o bed a 


a habit with him. The parlor seemed 
larger after he left it, and the dead 
stillness of the huge old room was 
accentuated by the bursts of trumpet 
notes and clarinet shrieks that stabbed 
at her. 

She read three chapters of a new 
novel, but she found herself reading 
pages over and over. Putting the book 
aside, she picked for a while at a new 
everyday dress she was making, notic¬ 
ing for the first time how colorless the 
flowers in the print were. She wished 

e had built a little blaze in the fire 


place 


color than for 
1 o’clock: she decided ti 


■mth. 


In her bedroom she raised the blinds 
and stood by the window several 
minutes looking out at.the two great 

myrtles that followed the stone path¬ 
way to Cathy’s cottage. Even that early 
in the night the moon was high and 
full, and here was just enough breeze 
to make the leaves turn and gleam 
silver in its light. 

The music from the cottage now 
seemed strained, its rhythms jagged. 
Julie tensed with the clarinet cries, 
thinking: something bad is going to 
happen. Something bad. 

The shadow loomed then for an in¬ 
stant on Cathy's window shade. It 
moved away quickly, but in a few 
moments it leaped back again, and 
again, a powerful-looking bulk of a 
shadow jerking to the wail of the music, 
and Julie knew clearly it couldn’t 
have been formed by Cathy alone. 


“After all I’ve done for that girl,” 
self to hear. Tart dampness touched 

if the tearing music did not stop. 

“After all I’ve done,” louder now, and 
she was moving almost frantically down 
the steps and through the kitchen and 
out into the back yard. “All I’ve done 
for her.” She was halfway down the 
walk to the cottage when the record on 
the victrola screamed high and ended. 

The silence jarred her to a halt. The 
breeze had died in the trees and the 
crepe myrtles; she heard nothing now 
but her own unsteady breathing. 

Then Cathy’s laugh from the cottage 
shredded the quiet—a full-throated 
laugh. And then a man’s caressing 

“Wine me, dine me, baby. Dinner- 

The crazy rich rhythm of Nate 
Sasen’s words struck Julie full, like a 
wave big with the power of all the 
ocean behind it. She felt she would fall 
unless she could find something to hold 
on to. Instinctively, she reached out 
her hand. 

And quickly snatched it back with a 
gasp. Wheeling toward the big house, 

awkward, stumbling sprint. 

Her fingers had touched a limb of a 
crepe myrtle bush, and it had felt 
like human flesh—hard, naked flesh. 

Julie left the light off while she 
undressed. 

She had been standing on the dark 

fingers pressed against the wallpaper, 
her eyes closed. The wall, too, was 
hard, and naked. And Nate’s voice— 
yes, it was like Matthew Cameron’s: 
rich and body-like. It, tob, made Her 
naked. 

She let her clothes fall to the floor. 
She left them crumpled in a little pile 
and stepped naked into the shaft of 
moonlight from the tall window that 
faced Cathy’s cottage. A new breeze 
stirred the curtaihs. 

She stood in the moonlight and let 
her fingers skip in light presses down 
over her hips. On Cathy’s shade she 
could see no shadow now. And the 
victrola remained silent. 

The moon was full on her and the 
night was clear and pregnant, a night 
like another when Matt Cameron had 
driven her far oUt on a Country road 
and then had walked with her til rough 
a meadow. 

She raised her arms above her head 
rhythm as the light in Cathy’s cottage 

“Big bad daddy,” she began to hum. 
“Big bad daddy. Love the things he 
do.” 
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i special precautions against cleavage. 

They shouldn’t, fpr example, crack wal- 
j nuts with their diamonds, nor punch 

| timeclocks. Ring fingers should also be 

kept out of the way while opening 
champagne bottles. 

. Diamond owners with more than one 

diamond face another pitfall. Just as 
the Cabots spoke only to the Lodges, 
| go a diamond, in a sense, speaks only 

to another diamond. When this hap¬ 
pens, they invariably rub each other 

jewel box with other diamonds and it 
will look like it. 

Still another form of abuse is sub¬ 
jecting a diamond to extremes in tem- 

unseen flaws in diamonds—or worse. 

"Heat a diamond hot enough in the 
presence of air and it will disappear as 
a colorless gas, carbon dioxide,” George 
S. Switzer, Curator of Mineralogy at 
the Smithsonian Institute m Washing¬ 
ton recently testified. While that trick 

is out of the range of most owners 
; (approximately 900 degrees). To be 


safe, rings should be kept out of fire¬ 
places, Turkish and Finnish baths, 
coffee cups and the hot sun. Cold 
weather is less likely to trouble dia¬ 
mond ownerss They can always put 
their hands in their pockets. 

The height o: irresponsibility, of 
course, is losing one’s diamond. Just 
how alert a diamond owner must be is 
readily seen in the case of a fighting 
cock owner in Jacksonville, Ma. While 
preparing his hird for a fight one njghf, 
the bird pecked at the owner’s hand, 
swallowing the diamond. The bird 
never did get to fight that night; his 
owner chloroformed him to insure 
speedy recovery of the lost genj, 

Protecting the diamond from the 
abuse of the possessor is only half as 
hard as protecting the diamond owner 
from the abuse of others. It comes in 
Bt least four varieties. 

A young doctor from St. Louis re¬ 
cently took the diamond buyer at 
Black Starr & Gorham, on New York’s 
Fifth Avenue, aside. “Look, I'd love 
to buy a diamond. But if I wore a 
diamond in my practice, people would 
stop paying their bills. I might just as 
well drive a, Ferrari on house calls.” 

That’s commercial abuse. 

“When I go out with a girl, she thinks 
that just because I have a diamond 
ring, I’m a millionaire,” a young man 
from Sewickley, Pa., complained re¬ 


cently. “My diamond cost me $550, 
half as much as some guys spend on 
hi-fi rigs. Does a hi-fi rig a millionaire 
make?” 

That’s social abuse. 

“Whenever I wore my diamond, 
people asked me why I wasn’t out at 
Fair Grounds,” a New Orleans diamond 
wearer remarked recently. “That’s 
ridiculous. I like an occasional day at 
the race track, sure. But I liked it long 
before I could afford this ring.” 

That’s sporting abuse. 

And then there is status abuse.- “You 
mean you’re letting him wear that ring, 
Ethel?” a neighbor asked a young 
suburban housewife. “But my dear 
didn't you know that only pimps, 
gamblers and grafting politicians wear 
diamonds today?” 

Abused by stereotypes continually, 
men of good taste understandably turn 
away from diamonds. As a substitute, 
many buy what Kenneth van Atten, 
jewelry buyer at Black Starr & Gor¬ 
ham recommends for the diffident: 
cat’s-eyes—a semi-precious quartz 
crystal that makes a smart ring for 
men who ordinarily would wear 
diamonds. 

How long will cat’s-eyes be man’s 
best friends? TJie answer may very 
well hinge on which sex wears the 
pants in the second half of the 20th 
Century. □ 


.So you want a diamond? Go diy for it! 


A JEWELRY STORE isn’t the only place in 
the U.S. where a man can find 
diamonds. Murfreesboro, Ark., is the 
other place. For that reason, Murfrees¬ 
boro, a sleepy town in the foothills of 
the attractive—for goats—Ouachita 
Mountains in the southwestern end of 
the state, is a Mecca. 

And, the folks around Murfreesboro 
are willing to share their largesse with 
anybody, too. 

In 1958, more than 40,000 do-it-your¬ 
selfers were the guests of a single 
enterprising land-holder. For $1.50 a 
head they dug at the establishment 
called “Diamond Crater” (actually the 
73 acres of rocky land resembles a 
football field more than a crater) until 
their shins barked and their backs 
swayed. 

Finders keepers? Right—with the 
proviso that if the find scales more 
than five carats uncut the owner of 
the land is entitled to a 25 per cent cut. 
Howard A. Millar, the owner, also runs 


a souvenir shop, snack bar and museum 
tp minister to the needs of diamond- 

If there are diamonds in “Diamond 
Crater,” why doesn’t Mr. Miller him¬ 
self get out there and dig instead of 
sitting on his front porch? Frankly, 
serious diamond mining is hard work. 

To get 1/142 ounces (the weight of 
one carat), for example, the Premier 
Mine in the heart of the South African 
diamond belt estimates some 6,000 lbs. 
of worthless rock must be excavated. 
That’s like digging up a backyard with 
a steamshovel to find a button. They 
do it in South Africa because there 

make a rabbit happy. The diamond vein 
in Murfreesboro excites no such con¬ 
fidence. 

The first diamond was discovered 
there in 1906. Since then numerous cor¬ 
porations and individuals have tried 
to exploit the only known deposit in 
North America. The last commercial 


mine closed in 1949. The bonanza’s 
yield that year: 246 carats of industrial 
diamonds worth $985. That’s why Mur- 
fresboro gentry have turned to exploit¬ 
ing tourists. 

at “Diamond Crater” in 1968, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Millar, most of them Sen 
Sen-sized or smaller. What keeps the 
diamond diggers coming (50,000 are 
expected to check in at “Diamond 
Crater” alone in 1959) is the one sig¬ 
nificant gem a Texas woman picked 
up in 1956—the 15,3 carat “Star of 
Arkansas.” The Star was assayed at 
$15,000—Mr. Millar collected $3,750 on 
the lucky find—but is now valued at 
$75,000. 

Murfreesboro’s diggers use a variety 
of equipment. One regular digger 
(every vacation) packs only a tweezer 
and lunch. You don’t even need money 
to dig for diamonds. This year “Dia¬ 
mond Crater” is accepting credit cards 
for the first time. □ 
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He had to be guilty. He had the motive, the temper, the opportunity 


By Craig Rice 


I T HAD BEEN a particularly brutal and senseless crime, 
and ordinarily John J. Malone would have given it 
only a brief glance before turning the pages of his 
Herald-Examiner to the West Coast race results. But 
something had caught his attention and held it for the 
r three days. Perhaps "jj~ SM s ”'- 


pected murderer was still at large, and that Malone felt prudently vanished. 


rushed to the half-open door to see the football hero 
standing over the body of his wife, whose skull had 
been crushed by a heavy statuette that had been one 
of a pair on the mantelpiece. By the time the thoroughly 
frightened superintendent had^ called ^the^^policc 
by the time they^ 1 1 J 


Melon. 




an u«»u>H.>ve sympathy for the hunted — 

This hot July morning had brought no new develop¬ 
ments. The little lawyer sighed, tossed the paper m- 
accurately at the wastebasket and leaned back in his 
chair. The suspected murderer would probably and pression 
eventually give himself up to some incredulous but probably 
grateful city editor. Malone yawned and thought idly 
about the case. 

The victim, Inez McGlintchy, had, apparently, been as 
brutal and senseless as the crime which had ended her 
more-or-less pointless existence. Though the newspa¬ 
pers described her as an attractive young society ma¬ 
tron, actually she had been in her mid-thirties, with 
the kind of red hair that is often accompanied by a pale, 
freckled and generally poor complexion, slightly myopic 
light blue eyes and an inclination to plumpness. Moder¬ 
ately wealthy and very spoiled. 

Bob McGlintchy, the hunted man, had been her 
fourth husband. According to a rather fuzzy snapshot 
reproduced in the newspapers, he was tall and broad- 
shouldered, with an amiable, not too bright face and a 
lot of fluify-looking hair. He was described as twenty- 
four, an ex-football hero, and neurotic. A neurotic foot¬ 
ball player, Malone decided, was something be had to 




■s later 


s far 


„„„ .asting there a- - . 

,vas concerned, when the phone rang and Mag- 
. in from the outer office to announce that the 
the phone refused to give his 








my? ’ 


i ™ Malone said amiably, “but why?” 

“It’s murder,” came the voice. “I don’t know just 
what to do.” It added, “I’m in Connelly’s bar on upper 
State Street.” , . , „ . ., 

Malone knew' where it was. Buy a drink, he said, 
“and don’t do anything else until I get there. By the 
way,” he said as an afterthought, “who are 
‘Why, I’m Bob McGlintchy.” 


The McGliatchys, still in their first year.of marriage, 
had travelled with what seemed to be a fairly unsavory 
crowd of second-rate artists, musicians, poets and hang¬ 
ers-on. A few of the more lurid newspapers had ven¬ 
tured enthusiastically, if occasionally inaccurately, into 
the darker depths of abnormal psychology. But the 
facts of the murder, as divulged so far, were simple. 

Bob and Inez McGlintchy had quarrelled, loudly and 
drunkenjy. at a loud and drunken party. That was 
. 

had gone home to the apartment they had recently 
rented. That also was nothing new. 

Malone winced uncomfortably at the address of the 
apartment. It had been 
been one of his rare 
failures. 

The violently angry young husband had followed a 
few minutes later, it apparently having taken a little 
time for him to think of a suitable retort. Not long 
after, occupants of the apartment building had been 
roused by a scream, a scuffle, and the sound of a crash¬ 
ing blow. The superintendent had been called and had 


sounded as 

though Malone should have known. 

The little lawyer swore softly. “Buy two drinks. And 
stay right there.” , , 

Well, he’d wanted a look at a neurotic football hero. 
Possibly, he thought a little uneasily, this one was also 
a homicidal maniac. 

He looked a little like one at the moment, Malone 
decided as he slid into the booth and ordered rye. Bob 
McGlintchy was a big man and probably 


ipshot had 

mdi’cated But at this moment his light biown hair was 
mussed and matted, his almost boyish face was haggard 
and showed a good three-day growth of beard. His eyes 
were red-rimmed, his tieless shirt was dirty and his 
expensive suit had been slept in. 

“This is the damndest mess,” he understated without 
preface. “I thought and thought what I’d better do, and 
finally I remembered reading your name. So I tele¬ 
phoned you. I don’t know why I was so sure you 
wouldn’t call the cops, but I was.” He drew a long, 
shaky breath. 

. ’ you been hiding?” Malone asked very 


a—a kind of a hoti 


n West Madison Street. I 
t. Then my money was running 
ut. I just started walking. Nobody seemed to recog- 
lize me. Somehow I. got up here. I had just enough 
loney left to buy a couple of beers 1 ' ' ’ 

ou.” He paused. “I don’t kr 


Malone aim. 


: said that he didn’t either. “We’ll worry 
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ROUTINE MATTER 


Friends weren’t a bit surprised when 
Jamie O’Neil, the winsome blonde decor¬ 
ating these pages, was a big success in 
her television debut. Success with Jamie 
is getting to be a routine matter. A Los 
Angeleno for the past three years, she is 
studying voice and hopes to be a hit one 
of these days in the pop field. There’s 
nothing routine, however, about Jamie’s 
good looks. She’s twenty-three, blue¬ 
eyed, and a nifty 36-231/2-35%; two other 
rather routine bits of information we’ve 
been able to gather about Jamie: she 
likes intelligent guys, and she’s nuts 
about the L.A. Dodgers. 
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“Land’s sake, Ella, look at this girl! She’s got the largest pair of . . . 



trained frogs l’ic ever seen!” 
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The Sulka tie, one of Malone’s own, 
added an almost courageous touch. 

-/‘Damn you, Malone,” von Flanagan 
said, “you always make things hard for 
me. I never wanted to be a cop. Never 
would have been, if the alderman 
hadn’t owed my old man dough. Then 
I never wanted to be promoted to this 
job.” He scowled at Malone, who had 
heard the story before, and many times. 
“Here’s a nice simple murder like I 
can understand, guy gets drunk, gets 
mad at his wife, and bashes her head 
in. Excuse me.” This last to the pale 
Bob McGlintchy. “Then you come to 
the party, Malone, and right away I 
don’t feel good.” He glared impartially 
at them both. 

“For the record,” Malone said, reach¬ 
ing for a fresh cigar, “my client did 
quarrel with his wife, but he did not 

The big red-faced police officer 
looked at Malone with suspicion. “Who 
did?” 

“A gray shadow,” Malone said in 
his most innocent voice. 

Von Flanagan swore enthusiastically 
and fervently for several minutes. At 
last he added, “Nothing personal, y’un- 
derstand,” to Bob McGlintchy. 

“But I did see it—” Bob McGlintchy 
began in protest. 

“Shut up,” Malone told him amiably. 
“And stay shut up. Any talking to 
be done, I’ll do it.” He turned to von 
Flanagan and briefly outlined what his 
client had done and seen, omitting the 
matter of the previous quarrels. 

“No more story than that,” von 
Flanagan said in an almost awed tone, 
“and you bring him in. You must have 
been expecting a bounty.” 

“I saw it as my duty to my client,” 
Malone said smugly. 

Von Flanagan remarked something 
almost unnecessarily profane about 
Malone’s sense of duty. Malone ignored 
him and turned to the anxious young 



arettes, candy, magazines and all the 
comforts of home. And don’t worry.” He 
wished he felt as confident as he 
sounded. 

Later, alone with von Flanagan, he 
said “You haven’t such an air-tight 
case as you think. A quarrel. One wit¬ 
ness who says he saw McGlintchy 
standing over his wife’s body. It’s not 
enough.” 

“It is for me,” von Flanagan said, try¬ 
ing to act as though he meant it. 

Malone finally got his cigar lighted. 
“I suppose you have his fingerprints 
on the statuette,” he said idly, shoot¬ 
ing in the dark. 
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Von Flanagan started to say, “Of 
course,” thought better of it, and 
growled. “The only fingerprints on the 
statuette belonged to the maid. 
Doesn’t mean a thing.” 

The little lawyer strolled to the win¬ 
dow and gazed out at the traffic. “One 
of the hottest Julys in the history of 
the weather bureau,” he remarked, ap¬ 
parently to himself, “and I’m asked to 
believe that the guy wore gloves. Or 
that, being in a violent and drunken 
rage, he carefully donned gloves be¬ 
fore picking up fire lethal weapon. Or 
that, being in said violent and drunken 
rage, he later wiped off the lethal 
weapon so carefully that he did not 



office, damn you,” von Flanagan said 
angrily. “I said, the fingerprints don’t 
mean a thing.” 

“A violent, murderous, drunken 
rage,” Malone mused, “the kind of 
rage that would drive a man to batter 

blows. How many blows were actually 
struck, von Flanagan?” 

“Only one,” von Flanagan said be¬ 
fore he had time to think. He caught 
himself. His red face turned almost 
purple. “And I suppose that if you 
can’t think of anything else, you’ll have 
him tell the jury that everything 
went black.” 

“Black as the bottom of a coal mine 
on a rainy Friday,” Malone said cheer - 

Out in the streets he began thinking 
about the apartment on Goethe Street 
and on a sudden impulse decided to 
visit it. He hailed a passing cab and 
rode up Michigan Avenue through the 
steaming heat that had already turned 
his Finchley suit into something resem¬ 
bling a damp accordion. He mopped his 
brow, ran his fingers through his damp 
black hair and made an ineffectual at¬ 
tempt to straighten his tie, which was 
already slowly creeping toward his left 

The apartment building was small 
and chastely expensive in appearance, 
boasting a small square of lawn whose 
cash value as real estate was probably 
approximately that of its equivalent per 
square foot of platinum. 

Big Joe Williams had lived comfort¬ 
ably and lavishly, going forth to res¬ 
taurants, nightclubs, theaters and race 
tracks, while the police of forty-eight 
states and the FBI searched for him 
diligently. Here he, Malone, had sat 
over many a long cool drink while 
his client cheerfully refused to say any¬ 
thing one way or another about the fifty 
thousand dollar robbery of the Hamil¬ 


ton Trust and Savings Bank. And here 
Big Joe Williams had surrendered, po¬ 
litely and still cheerfully, to the police 
after someone had turned him in. Ma¬ 
lone sighed. 

If Big Joe Williams had only con¬ 
fided the hiding place of the loot., he 
might be living here today, and Malone 
might be coming on a more pleasant 
errand. But that had been long ago, 
and Big Joe Williams was still serving 

The little lawyer shook his head sad¬ 
ly and pushed the bell marked Super- 

The superintendent, a skinny, pallid 

ing his long, thin neck. “I guess it’ll 
be all right, Mr. Malone,” he said in 
answer to Malone’s question, “if the 
new tenants don’t mind.” 

Malone lifted a surprised eyebrow. 
“Rented so soon?” 

The small man nodded. “Apartments 
are awful hard to get these days, and 
this one’s real nice. Elegant furniture. 
Oh sure, of course, you remember. 
Haven’t changed one thing. Rents on a 
month-to-month basis. Real nice young 
couple took it, day after the killing. 
Seems they read about it in the news¬ 
paper.” He accepted a cigar and said. 
“Thanks, Malone. Oh, they kept a 
coupla cops hanging around, just in 
case the killer came back, but they took 
’em away just a little while ago.” 

Malone thanked him and knocked 
on the door of 1-B. It was opened a 
few seconds later, and the superin¬ 
tendent said, “Mrs. Atwater, this is 
Mr. Malone. Lawyer. Real nice friend 
of mine. Just wants to look around the 
place where the killing happened.” 

“Come on in,” the woman said agree¬ 
ably to Malone. The superintendent 
gave a last curious, half-wistful look 
into the apartment and went away, 
closing the door behind him. 

Malone looked around reminiscently. 
Yes, not a thing had been changed. 
The pleasant creamy yellow walls had 
undoubtedly been repainted, but in 
exactly the same shade; the comfortable 
chairs might have been recovered, but 
in the same pale green brocade. Even 

pleasant-faced red-and-gold painted 
Hindu God sitting in an uncomfortable 
position on the desk, the odd-shaped 
vases^on the bookcase. Nothing had 

of things, since Malone had last seen it 

But suddenly he realized that there 
was one difference. There was only 
one bronze statuette on the mantle- 
piece. There had been two. 

Mrs. Atwater’s eyes followed his. She 
laughed. “That super—he kills me— 
apologized all over the place about that 













IS good as there,” Malone said, 
ped the money into his pocket 
1, ‘I’ll take care of the news- 
ter. Now don’t worry about a 


In the soft light of Henici’s, Edna 
Atwater seemed a shade less restless. 

(Continued on page 62) 






the window blind. He picked up the 
cigar box from the bookcase where 
Maggie had inadvertently left it while 
dusting and put it back on the desk 
where it belonged. He stood still, 
thinking. 

Suddenly he called Maggie and said, 
“Get me a round trip airline ticket to 
Joliet.” 

“But Malone—” 

“I’m going to see Big Joe Williams.” 

“But Malone, what money—” 

told her. “This may be one." 

While he waited he called up Irene 


late,” he warned her. Also, he reflected, 
he might be broke. He made a few 
other calls, and hoped that he’d find 
Big Joe Williams in a receptive mood. 

The bank robber was receptive and 
amiable. Three years had changed him 
very little. He was still a big, paunchy 


friendly smile. He was delighted to 
see Malone. 

“I’m up for parole,” he greeted the 
lawyer. 

think,” Malone told him. 

“Same deal?” 

“Same deal.” 

“Maybe I’ll buy this time.” He 
frowned thoughtfully. “First, I figured 
I was earning the fifty grand. Earning 
it the hard way, but even looking at 



Malone nodded. 

“Besides, there’s my girl. Bonnie. 
Remember her, Malone?” 

He remembered her vaguely from 
one or two occasions. A rather loud, 
brassy blonde. “You mean to say 
you’re still thinking about her, after 



The grin became a laugh. “As if I’d 
let that much dough kick around loose. 
With everybody and his second cousin 


“Where is it?” Malone demanded. 

“In a safety deposit box,” Big Joe 
Williams said, again with that deep, 
rumbling laugh. “Naturally. A safety 
deposit box in the Hamilton Trust and 
Savings Bank on Milwaukee Avenue.” 

The little lawyer counted to ten 
slowly. Then he started to say, “You’re 
a liar,” decided to change to, “You’re 
kidding,” and finally was about to settle 
for, “You’re out of your mind.” 

“I thought it was pure and simple 
justice to put it in the same bank I 
took it away from,” Big Joe Williams 
said cheerfully. “And besides, it’s the 
last place anybody would ever look for 
it. Work quick, will you, Malone? Now 
that I’ve gone this far, I’m getting 


On the way 'back he reflected that 
he hadn't accomplished a great deal. 
He’d only confirmed what he had be¬ 
lieved all along, that Big Joe Williams’ 
loot was tucked away in a good, safe, 
undetectable place. A sudden and dis¬ 
agreeable thought struck him. It was 
Big Joe Williams who would turn the 
money in; he, Malone, hadn’t located 


out of jail, would probably be a 
able client for the future. 
Maggie was waiting for hir 


And the newspapers have t 
about the McGlintchy thing 
“Tell them my client is ir 


forward. Something maddeningly just 
beyond his mental fingertips. He knew 
that it was important, and he couldn’t 

“It’s Erwin Smallgrass, of Ballard, 
Ballard, Ballard and Smallgrass,” Mag¬ 
gie called. “I’m getting him.” 

Mr. Smallgrass was delighted to give 
his colleague the information, and did. 
Malone put down the phone, feeling 
that that was all he needed to finish 
ruining the day. Inez McGlintehy’s 
small fortune had been a life trust, 
ending with her death—in this case, 
her murder. Bob McGlintchy wasn’t 










“If 3 


>w,” Malone said 
crossly, explaining the black eye to 
Big Joe Williams, “I came in contact 
with a guided muscle.” 

He sat down heavily behind his desk. 
Then he bounded up, opened the file 
drawer and brought out the gin and 
two glasses. 

“She’d dyed her hair, of course,” 
Malone said, sitting down again. “But 
that shouldn’t have thrown me off. Just 
ie thinking, and the 
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